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INTRODUCTION. 


The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated  at 
Jessore,  in  Bengal,  about  August,  1817j  though 
a  writer  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  quoted  in  the 
Asiatic  Journal*  for  December,  1831,  states  that 
a  complaint  of  a  similar  character  appeared  in 
April  and  May,  1816,  among  a  race  of  men  called 
KoorareeaSy  who  support  themselves  by  bird- 
catching,  and  live  under  the  Mango-groves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Purneah,  in  the  same  province. 
Be  its  origin  where  it  may,  it  has  not  merely 
existed  up  to  the  present  moment  in  India,  but 
after  spreading  progressively  through  many 
countries,  has  at  last  reached  our  own  shores,  and 
has  now  passed  the  Atlantic  ocean.  From  certain 
symptoms,  but  principally  from  its  being  attended 
with  purging  and  vomiting,  it  was  identified 
with,  and  called  Cholera  Morbus:  but  it  appears 
to  the  writer  that  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unfortunate  than  this  designation ;  for  owing  to 
it,  most  people,  and  even  medical  men,  have  been 
led  to  connect  it  with  the  disorder  well  known  in 
Europe  by  the  same  name,  and  which  is  very 
common  in  this  country  during  the  fruit  season. 


•  Published  by  Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co.  Leadenhall-street,  London. 
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The  first  object  of  this  paper  is  to  shew  that 
beyond  some  external  symptoms  the  two  disorders 
are  totally  dissimilar ;  and  that  this  new  malady 
is  one  per  se,  and  ought  to  receive  a  new  designa- 
tion,* that  should  prevent  all  misconception. 

The  second  object  is  to  shew  what  the  disease 
really  is. 

The  third  point  is,  from  the  previous  views,  to 
point  out  the  most  likely  way  of  finding  a  specific 
for  the  most  cruel  scourge  that  has  ever  afltlicted 
the  world,  and  of  which  no  man  can  predict  the 
cessation. 

The  fourth  point  was  intended  to  shew  its 
highly  contagious  nature,  but  this  branch  of  the 
question  is  for  the  present  postponed. 

The  fifth  object  will  be  to  point  out  those  who 
are  most  liable  to  the  disease. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to 
the  mode  in  which  nature  causes  action  and  re- 
action in  the  system,  (on  ^hich  function  entirely 
depends)  ;  and  it  is  by  following  up  this  important 
laxv  in  all  its  most  obvious  consequences,  that  he 
has  been  enabled,  he  thinks,  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  For  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  done  this  he  must  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader,  as  the  following  observations 
are  little  more  than  hasty  notes,  thrown  together 


*  Morbus  Indicus  would  mark  its  peculiar  and  original  seat ;  but 
separnlio,  or  coagnlaiio  savguinis,  it  will  be  seen j  would  best  define 
its  nature. 
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under  all  the  disadvantages  of  ill  health  and 
harassing  avocations. 

The  views  contained  in  them  have  been  in  the 
writer's  mind  since  last  February  (1832),  and 
were  communicated  to  a  few  intimate  friends  as 
far  back  as  the  month  of  March,  That  they  have 
not  been  laid  before  the  public  at  an  earlier  period 
has  arisen  from  the  causes  just  stated  ;  and  from  a 
desire  not  to  obtrude  his  opinions  on  the  public 
on  a  subject  on  which  almost  every  man  has  his 
own  theory,  and  which  has  already  given  rise  to 
60  many  publications.  As  the  friends  to  whom  he 
gave  his  confidence  were  of  opinion  that  his  views 
ought  to  be  made  known  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity, he  now  submits  them  for  public  opinion. 

In  laying  down  the  axioms  as  a  basis  for  future 
inferences,  he  has  been  guided  by  a  desire  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  they  may  prove  perhaps  of 
some  use  in  removing  the  vagueness  of  such 
terms  as  "  nervous  influence  "  arterial  action 
*'  exciting  re-action &c.  &c.,  which  being 
referable  to  no  definite  principles,  convey  but 
inadequate  notions  even  to  the  pathologist,  and 
far  less  to  the  general  reader.  It  was  therefore 
indispensable  to  clear  up  this  subject,  to  prevent 
all  ch  ance  of  misconception  and  to  obviate  objec- 
tion. However  numerous  the  axioms  may  appear, 
they  have  been  studiously  limited  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  give  a  clear  and  connected  view  of 
animal  function,  without  including  some  as  links 
in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  that  may  not  be  ac- 
tually required  in  elucidating  the  theory  of  the 
disease. 
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The  works  of  nature,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  vary  from  one  another  by 
such  insensible  gradations,  even  from  the  simple 
structure  of  the  zoophite  up  to  the  complicated 
organization  of  man,  that  they  may  be  compared 
to  the  links  of  an  extended  chain,  increasing 
in  size  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  which,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  at  the  two  extremes,  contain 
so  many  qualities  and  properties  in  common,  that 
when  we  are  puzzled  to  discover  any  one  of  them 
in  a  particular  link,  we  have  only  to  run  up  or 
down  the  chain  till  we  find  it  in  excess,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  ascertain  its  exact  use  and  value. 
It  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  law  of  analogy 
that  the  writer  is  led  to  hope  he  has  been  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  philosophy  of  vital  func- 
tion, and  thereby  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  this 
awful  malady. 

18th  Sept.  1832. 


Another  year  has  now  passed  away,  and  the 
author,  from  reasons  similar  to  those  already 
stated,  has  been  prevented  from  laying  his  treatise 
before  the  public.  The  disease  has  again  visited 
this  capital ;  and  as  no  remedy  has  been  yet 
found  for  it,  the  writer  ventures  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Profession  to  his  views,  which, 
should  they  fail  to  afford  a  specific  against  the 
complaint,  may  still  be  of  use  in  establishing  its 
true  diagnosis,  and  thereby  leading  to  that  desir- 
able end. 

London,  13th  Sept.  1833. 


AN  ENQUIRY, 


Of  the  Views  heretofore  taken  of  the 

Disease. 

When  the  disease,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
enquiry,  made  its  appearance,  the  remarkable  similarity 
of  many  of  its  effects  to  the  disease  long  known  by  the 
name  of  Cholera  Morbus*  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  either 
identical  with  it,  or  a  variety  of  the  same  complaint,  de- 
pending for  its  difference  on  local  changes,  or  some 
unusual  modification  of  the  air.  When,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  the  malady  came  to  be  closely  observed,  it 
was  found  that  though  many  of  its  results  were  similar  to 
Cholera  Morbus,  yet  that  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  bile 
in  what  was  thrown  off  by  vomiting,  and  the  dejections 
being  equally  destitute  of  that  fluid,  it  was  clear  that  the 
ultimate  causes  of  the  two  diseases  were  distinct.  In  the 
extreme  obscurity  in  which  every  thing  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  disease  was  involved,  conjecture  was  busy  in 
assigning  it  various  seats.  By  some  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  violent  spasmodic  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
convulsing  the  frame,  and  by  its  intensity  inverting  the 


*  Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  total  absence  of  bile  did  not  modify  this 
opinion,  for  the  term  in  consequence  seems  as  little  apphcable  as 
the  etymology  of  Lucus  a  non  lucendo. 
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usual  order  of  nature ;  by  others  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  while  there  were  those 
who  were  of  opinion  that  it  arose  from  a  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  for  which,  by  a  singular  process 
of  reasoning,  blood-letting  was  assumed  to  be  the  sure  and 
infallible  remedy.  That  the  nerves  were  not  the  seat  of 
the  disorder  was  rendered  evident  by  the  fact  that  it  often 
attacked  the  most  robust  constitutions,  in  whom  the 
nervous  system  is  the  least  subject  to  be  deranged,  and  that 
patients,  on  recovery,  were  often  able  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  days  to  return  to  their  accustomed  occupations, 
being  clearly  contrary  to  the  well  known  fact,  that  of  all 
complaints,  affections  of  the  nerves  are  those  from  which 
people  are  the  slowest  in  recovering ;  *  but  above  all  other 
reasons,  the  perfect  self-possession  of  the  patient  to  the  last 
moment  of  existence,  was  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  the  nerves  were  not  the  primary  seat  of  the  complaint. 
That  it  was  not  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
clear  from  the  fact  that  this  supposition  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  particular  nature  of  what 
was  rejected  both  by  stool  and  vomiting,  and  for  the 
extreme  prostration  and  collapse  of  the  system  generally. 
The  want  of  oxygen,  which  was  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
blood,  was  easy  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  decline  of 
the  circulation,  which  prevented  the  blood  from  receiving 
its  wonted  supply  of  aliment  through  the  lungs ;  and  as 
a  consequence  arising  out  of  disordered  function,  stood 
rather  in  the  order  of  effects  than  causes. 


•  It  is  only  necessary  to  instance  attacks  of  palsy  and  epilepsy. 


PARTICULAR  AXIOMS  OF  VITAL 
FUNCTION. 


Previous  to  any  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  Animal  System  is  sustained,  and 
either  rises  to  the  athletic  state,  or  sinks  into  debility. 
The  consideration  of  this  question  is  a  necessary  basis 
to  the  remarks  to  be  made  on  the  disease  itself. 


STATE  OF  A  BODY  IN  WHICH  THE  NERVES  ARE  STRONG 

FROM  NATURE. 

Of  Vigorous  function. 

I.  When  a  healthy  person  has  taken  his  food  it  is  turned  into  chyme, 
and  this  by  further  concoction  becomes  chyle,  and  through  the  agency  of 
tlie  lacteal  vessels,  is  then  in  a  state  to  be  assimilated  with  the  blood. 

II.  When  the  chyle  is  formed  from  suitable  food,  it,  along  with  good 
air,  due  exercise,  sleep,  rest,  and  excretion,  keeps  the  blood  at  its 
proper  heat,  and  the  individual  is  then  in  the  highest  state  of 
health  of  which  he  is  susceptible. 

III.  The  blood  being  in  a  healthy  state,  stimulates  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  nervous  system  being  equally  healthy,  re-acts  upon  the 
vascular  system,  and  promotes  circulation  and  respiration.  Tliis  recip  - 
rocal  action  is  the  result  of  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  Brain 
and  the  Heart,  or  the  nerves  and  the  arterial  system,  and  constitutes 
the  most  important  and  mysterious  law  in  the  animal  economy. — 
(Vide  xxii.  et  seq.) 
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IV.  Should  the  food  be  of  a  nature  indigestible  by  the  stomach,  an 
immediate  suspension  of  re-action  ensues,  the  circulation  and  respi- 
ration are  diminished,  and  all  the  vital  functions  are  lowered.  When 
the  food  is  rejected  either  through  artifical  or  natural  causes,  re-action 
returns,  and  the  circulation  is  greatly  accelerated. 

V.  A  constitution  in  which  the  nervous  system  has  but  little  sensibi- 
lity will,  by  its  power  of  Assimilation,  require  food  of  a  less  nutritious  and 
less  stimulating  quality,  than  one  that  is  susceptible  by  nature.  (It  is 
on  this  account  that  an  ass  fattens  on  thistles,  while  a  blood  horse 
requires  corn  to  keep  him  in  condition.) 

Of  enfeebled  function. 

VI.  Should  the  chyle  be  formed  of  a  kind  less  nutritious  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  constitution,  the  blood  is  not  renewed  to  a  healthy  degree, 
but  becomes  impoverished,  and  the  solids  waste  away. 

VII.  If  the  food  be  of  a  kind  less  stimulating  than  is  necessary  for 
health,  the  nerves  are  less  acted  upon  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  they 
in  consequence  re-act  upon  the  arterial  system  in  a  diminished  pro- 
portion. 

VIII.  The  re-action  of  the  nervous  system  being  diminished,  the 
circulation  sinks,  and  the  person  suffers  from  cold,  low  spirits,  weak- 
ness, and  diminished  sensibihty. 

IX.  The  less  nutritious,  and  the  less  stimulating  the  food,  the  less 
the  blood  acts  upon  the  nerves,  and  consequently  the  re-action  and 
circulation  being  diminished,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  cold  and 
depression  of  spirits. 

X.  When,  thi-ough  the  diminished  quantity  of  nutriment  the  animal 
functions  cease,  the  state  that  ensues  is  called  death. 

XI.  The  weakness  attendant  on  the  loss  of  blood,  or  the  want  of 
due  nutrition  being  only  the  drooping  of  the  system,  is  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  loss  of  stamina. 

II.  Loss  of  stamina  is  an  unsound  state  of  the  nerves,  resulting 
from  excess  of  mental  or  bodily  excitement,  overthought,  extreme  cai-e, 
and  anxiety,  long  continued  disease,  and  depressing  passions,  but 
particularly  from  fear,  venerial  excesses,  deficient  sleep,  habitual  in- 
temperance, and  old  age. 

III.  When  a  person  has  a  good  appetite  and  all  the  external 
symptoms  of  health  unaccompanied  by  the  power  of  enduring  faiigue , 
there  is  loss  of  stamina. 

IV.  The  standard  of  every  individual's  stamina  is  by  reference  to 
the  highest  state  of  health  and  strength  he  has  been  known  to  enjoy ; 
and  not  by  a  comparison  with  the  strength  of  another  person. 
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STATE  OF   A   BODY    IN  WHICH   THE  NERVES  ARE 
DELICATE    FROM  NATURE. 

(There  are  some  particulars  of  great  consequence  to  be  noted  in  those 
who  have  a  deUcate  habit  of  body. ) 

XV.  Those  whose  nervous  organization  is  dehcate,  are  easily  excited. 

XVI.  Re-action  is  consequently  easily  maintained  and  always  tends 
to  excess  on  any  agitation  either  of  mind  or  body^  or  by  the  use  of 
stimulants. 

XVII.  If  the  natural  temperament  be  warm  the  irritability  of  such  a 
constitution  is  extreme. 

XVIII.  Females^  from  their  great  delicacy  of  organization  are  more 
subject  than  men  to  excitement  of  the  nerves.  Children^  from  similar 
delicacy,  are  more  susceptible  than  adults. 

XIX.  Extreme  care,  anxiety,  and  over  mental  excitement,  or  exces- 
sive bodily  fatigue  will  produce  a  permanently  morbid  state  of  the 
nerves. 

XX.  When  Morbid  Excitement  prevails  there  is  seldom'any  other 
complaint. 

XXI.  The  well  marked  gradations  from  the  most  robust  state  of 
nerves  to  the  most  delicate  are  almost  innumerable.  The  excitability  of 
different  constitutions,  from  difference  of  temperament  and  degrees  of 
nervous  delicacy,  will  consequently  be  in  an  equally  varied  proportion. 


GENERAL  AXIOMS   OF  VITAL 
FUNCTION. 

XXII.  Loss  of  blood,  experience  shews,  is  loss  of  power. 

XXIII.  The  blood  therefore  is  the  medium  of  power. 

XXIV.  This  power  is  identified  with  heat,  which  depends  on  respi- 
ration and  nutrition. 

XXV.  The  impulsion  given  by  this  power  is  here  called  action,  and 
has  its  seat  in  the  Heart. 

XXVI.  The  effect  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  nerves  in  return 
over  the  vascular  system,  is  here  called  re-action,  and  has  its  seat  iu 
the  Brain. 
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XXVII.  When  the  mind  excites  the  Nerves,  the  body  is  thrown 
into  movement,  and  from  this,  there  being  an  increase  of  action  and  re- 
action, the  circulation  is  accelerated  and  the  Blood  is  hekted  in  the  same 
degree. 

XXVIII.  When  the  heat  exceeds  a  certain  degree  called  btood-heat, 
the  blood  throws  off  its  aqueous  particles  by  the  pores,  and  regains  its 
natural  temperature.  The  same  result  is  effected  independantly  of  the 
mind,  by  heat  and  stimulants  applied  internally  or  externally. 

XXIX.  If  the  pores  refuse  a  passage  to  the  aqueous  particles  of  the 
blood,  fever  is  the  result. 

XXX.  If  the  fluid  be  thrown  olF  in  excess  the  salival  glands  ceasing 
to  carry  on  their  proper  secreting  process  dryness  results,  and  the  sen- 
sation is  called  thirst. 

XXXI.  If  sweating  be  continuous  the  blood,  losing  its  heat,  acts 
less  on  the  nerves,  and  the  nerves  being  less  stimulated  than  is  required 
for  health,  weakness  is  the  consequence. 

XXXII.  The  exhaling  vessels  have  two  extreme  states,  being  most 
open  when  the  system  is  low,  and  most  closed  when  it  is  highly 
excited. 

XXXIII.  From  the  reasons  stated  the  re-action  of  the  nerves  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  action  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  blood. 

XXXIV.  The  heat  of  the  blood  is  always  in  a  ratio  with  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  nerves. 

XXXV.  The  heat  of  the  blood  in  an  individual  of  the  same  race, 
and  even  of  the  same  family,  is  not  the  same.  This  permanent  differ- 
ence is  termed  temperament.  The  fluctuating  heat  of  the  body  is 
called  its  temperature. 

XXXVI.  Wlien  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  exposed  to  cold 
and  damp,  its  temperature  is  lowered,  and  action  and  re-action  are 
proportionially  diminished. 

XXXVII.  Cheerfulness  of  mind,  by  its  influence  on  the^Heart,  quick- 
ens the  circulation,  promotes  perspiration,  and  healthy  secretion. 

XXXVIII.  When  the  mind  is  depressed  re-action  is  lessened,  and 
the  circulation  declines ;  and  if  the  depression  is  great,  cold  sweats 
ensue,  owing  to  the  relaxed  state  of  the  pores;  and  the  secretions 
assume  a  vitiated  character. 

XXXIX.  When  the  re-action  of  the  nerves  has  been  diminished  for  a 
certain  period,  they  become  weak,  and  [are  easily  excited  by  stimu- 
lants. 

XL.  The  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  is  therefore  in  proportion 
to  its  weakness. 
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XLI.  Re-action  is  more  easily  excited  in  those  whose  nerves  are 
naturally  weak,  than  in  those  in  whom  they  are  naturally  strong.  The 
same  relation  holds  between  them  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health. 

XLII.  Abstraction  of  blood,  by  lowering  action,  weakens  the  nervous 
system, 

XL  III.  Hence  loss  of  blood  is  equivalent  to  loss  of  strength. 
XLIV.  Abstraction  of  blood  lessens  fever  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  the  heating  mass. 

XLV.  Wlien  excitement  is  extreme,  the  exhaling  vessels  close, 
and  the  perspiration  being  arrested,  fever  ensues. 

XLVI.  Excitement  has  therefore  its  seat  in  the  Nerves, — Fever  in  the 
Blood. 

XLVII.  Should  fever  be  induced  when  the  system  is  weakened, 
and  the  blood  is  in  an  impoverished  state,  it  partakes  of  the  typhoid 
character. 

XLVIII.  Whenever  there  is  local  irritation,  or  excitement  of  the 
nerves,  to  that  part  is  there  an  encreased  tendency  of  the  circulation ; 
and  the  value  of  all  counter-irritants  is  fomided  on  this  law. 

XLIX.  The  sympathy  between  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems 
exist  throughout  their  whole  course.  (Tliis  is  evidenced  by  local  throb- 
bing whenever  there  is  pain). 

L.  If  the  local  irritation,  or  excitement  be  extreme  and  continuous, 
the  blood  is  attracted  faster  than  it  flows  away,  and  this  state  is  called 
congestion.  (This  condition  is  evidenced  by  paleness  of  the  face,  a 
livid  hue  imder  the  eyes,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities). 

LI.  Congestion,  by  estabhshing  a  new  centre  of  circulation,  lowers 
the  action  of  the  Heart. 

LII.  The  function  of  the  Heart  is  therefore  troubled  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  congestion  in  any  part,  from  the  want  of  the  due  return 
of  the  blood. 

LIII.  If  the  congestion  be  in  the  Hypochondriac  Region,  the  sensations 
are  most  melancholy  and  depressing. 

LIV.  When  the  stomach  is  lowered  in  energy,  by  over  excitement 
the  fmictions  of  the  Heart  being  troubled,  sinkings  and  palpitations 
of  that  organ  immediately  follow. 

LV.  The  sensations  attendant  upon  sinkings  and  palpitations  of  the 
Heart  are  among  the  most  distressing  in  the  catalogue  of  human  suffer- 
ings. 

LVI.  If  the  Brain  is  not  duly  stimulated  by  the  blood,  faintness 
vertigo,  and  in  extreme  cases,  syncope,  are  the  result.  (This  is  evident 
in  venesection.  J 
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LVII.  If  the  Brain  is  overstimulated  by  the  blood,  vnldness,  wandering, 
&nd  halludnalionn  ensue.  (This  is  very  observable  in  fevers  and  intoxi- 
cation.J 

LVIII.  Wlien  the  Brain  sufFers  ^omfaintness  and  vertigo,  the  sto- 
mach being  troubled  [irritated]  nausea  and  sickness  ensue. 

LIX.  Owing  to  the  intimate  sympathy  existing  between  the  Brain, 
Heart,  and  Stomach,  and  the  great  sensibihty  of  the  latter,  no  distur- 
bance of  any  of  these  organs  can  arise  without  the  other  two  being 
atFected. 

LX.  Medicines  either  act  immediately  on  the  Nerves,  or  mediately 
through  the  Blood. 

LXI.  Each  medicine  has  one  or  more  specific  actions,  and  when 
absorbed  into  the  blood  acts  on  the  Uver  or  on  the  kidneys,  &c. 

LXII.  The  act  of  secretion  by  any  Viscus,  or  Gland,  being  an 
active  process  results  from  the  functional  power  of  the  nerves. 

LXIII  The  functional  power  of  the  nerves  is  in  a  ratio  equivalent  to 
the  heat  of  the  blood. 

LXIV.  The  secretions  of  the  Viscera  and  Glands  are  therefore  pro- 
portionally heightened  by  the  excitement  of  the  system. 

LXV.  Respiration  depends  on  the  quickness  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  consequent  quantity  of  blood,  present  at  each  inspiration. 

LXVI.  If  the  circulation  is  quick  and  feeble,  respiration  will  be 
hurried  and  weak. 

LXVII.  If  the  circulation  is  uncertain,  respiration  will  be  painful 
and  irregular. 

LXVIII.  All  over-action  from  medicine  or  other  stimulants,  produ- 
ing  too  high  a  degree  of  excitement,  is  followed  by  under-action 
and  exhaustion. 

LXIX.  The  sensations  arising  from  Strong  Stimulants  are  agreeable 
to  people  of  robust  nerves. 

LXX.  Hence,  if  not  checked  by  principle,  such  people  are  inclin- 
ed to  be  drunkards. 

LXXI.  Strong  Stimulants  excite  disagreeable  sensations  in  people 
of  delicate  organization. 

LXXII.  Hence  such  people  seldom  take  to  drinking,  unless  to  drovm 
care. 
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THEORY  OF  THE  DISEASE. 


Having  thus] briefly  stated  what  the  disease  appears 
not  to  be,  it  now  remains  to  be  shewn  what  the  writer  con- 
ceives it  really  is. 

Of  the  Premonitory  Symptoms. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  conceives  the  seat  of  the 
disease  to  be  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  virus  which,  in 
all  likelihood,  has  entered  by  the  respiratory  organs,  has 
its  nidus  in  that  fluid,  on  which  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
runnet  does  upon  milk,  separating  it  into  two  parts,  that  is, 
into  the  Crassamentum  and  the  Serum.  From  the  moment 
that  the  separation  begins  till  it  is  complete,  the  nature  of 
the  blood,  as  an  agent  acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  is 
altered.  Owing  to  a  part  of  the  blood  being,  by  this  sepa- 
ration, deprived  of  its  essential  nature  and  vitality,  on 
which  depends  its  heat  and  stimulating  quality,  the  re- 
action  of  the  nerves  is  lowered,  and  the  sensations  imme- 
diately ensuing  constitute  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Of  the  Virulent  Stage  of  the  Disease. 

As  soon  as  the  separation  of  the  blood  has  considerably 
advanced,  its  heat  has  proportionally  diminished,  and  the 
want  of  this  essential  stimulant,  in  its  perfect  state,  being 
immediately  felt  by  the  nerves,  is  evidenced  by  coldness  of 
the  surface,  cramps,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  and  cold 
clammy  sweats.  The  brain  not  being  stimulated  as  usual, 
the  balance  of  the  system  is  lost,  and  the  stomach  begin- 
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ning  to  be  uneasy,  rejects  its  contents.    The  disease  ad- 
vancing, the  blood  vessels  regurgitate  through  the  absorb- 
ing and   lacteal    vessels  the  Serum,   which  has  been 
separated  from  the  Crassamentum,  and  this  fluid  is  dis- 
charged from  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  such  excess  as 
to  have  caused  the  disease  to  be  mistaken  for  Cholera 
Morbus.*  All  healthy  function  in  the  blood  having  ceased 
from  the  moment  it  began  to  separate,  its  action  on  the 
nerves  declines,  and  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
function  of  the  nervous  system,  no  secretion  taking  place 
in  the  liver  or  kidnies,  neither  bile  nor  urine  is  observed  in 
the  evacuations  ;  and  in  the  revulsion  of  the  system  which 
has  taken  place,  all  superfluous  fluid  passes  with  the 
Serum  through  the  absorbents  and  lacteals.    From  the 
congestion  in  the  vessels,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  being 
collected  about  the  hypochondriac  region  and  the  stomach, 
the  depression  of  mind  and  the  sinking  and  the  distress  of 
the  heart  have  become  excessive  in  intensity.    In  the 
agony  of  the  disease,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  sympathising  with  the  sufferings  of  the  nerves, 
is  stimulated  to  a  preternatural  secretion,  with  which  it 
is  always  found  surcharged. 

The  sufferings  now  increase  with  a  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  quickness  with 
which  the  blood  is  separated.  In  some  cases  death  ensues 
in  even  two  or  three  hours,  and  in  all  probability  the 
rapidity  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  previous  feeble- 
ness of  the  patient. 


*  The  view  here  taken  was  singularly  corroborated  some  months 
after  it  was  written,  by  a  case  detailed  in  the  Lancet,  of-  3rd  No- 
vembei-,  1832,  p.  I/'").  A  saline  preparation  beloto  blood-heat  being 
injected  into  the  veins  of  a  female,  purging  and  vomiting  were  im- 
mediately excited.  This  case  seems  to  suggest  the  means  of  pulling 
the  present  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  injecting  cold  water 
into  the  veins  of  animals  that  have  suffered  depiction.  There  will  still, 
however,  be  a  great  distinction  ;  for  in  one  case  cold  is  the  effect,  and 
in  the  other  might  bo  the  cause  of  disease. 
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Of  the  state  of  Prostration  (Collapse). 

When  the  state  of  perfect  prostration  (collapse)  comes 
on,  the  disease  is  at  an  end,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
patient  must  depend  upon  his  remaining  strength  and 
great  care.    Purging  and  vomiting  must  continue  for  some 
time  after  the  separation  of  the  blood  is  complete,  for  the 
passage  of  the  Serum  through  the  lacteals  and  absorbents 
cannot  proceed  so  fast  as  the  blood  is  separated ;  the 
separation  going  forward  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  patient  is  now  extreme,  and  the  cautious 
practitioner  will  be  careful  in  the  system  of  renovation  to 
be  followed.    Nature  ought  to  be  left  to  herself  for  some 
little  time  to  allow  her  to  rally,  and  the  most  pressing  calls 
of  thirst  merely  satisfied  in  the  most  simple  icay.  If  sleep  too 
could  be  induced,  it  could  not  but  prove  most  beneficial, 
but  in  that  case  some  weak  liquid  should  be  taken  to 
employ  the  powers  of  returning  digestion.    If  stimulants 
are  applied,  the  re-action  will  be  too  strong,  and  the  con- 
sequence must  be  either  over-excitement,  which  will  affect 
the  brain,  or  fever  of  the  blood.    If  the  patient's  strength, 
from  previous  want  of  stamina,  has  been  altogether  under- 
mined by  the  disease,  no  re-action  can  take  place,  and  he 
must  sink. 

Of  the  After -Fever. 

It  must  be  seen  that  in  the  ignorance  that  has  prevailed 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  great  object  has 
been,  even  in  the  state  of  collapse,  to  excite  strong 
re-action,  by  stimulants  exhibited  internally.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  have  been  applied  of  the  same  strength 
at  this  period,  when  the  disease  is  really  at  an  end,  and 
entire  prostration  has  ensued,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
complaint.    As  soon,  too,  as  the  patient  has  begun  to 
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rally,  assimilation  of  food  begins,  and  he  is  indulged  in 
whatever  he  fancies.  The  two  causes  here  assigned,  in 
his  feeble  state,  create  too  strong  an  excitement  or  re- 
action, and  fever  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  This  effect 
will  be  more  certain  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  climate,  and 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  owing  to  the  diminished  perspi- 
ration. These  effects  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  strictly 
anti-phlogistic  course  of  medicine  and  nutriment. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 


The  test  of  every  theory  is  to  be  found  in  its  fitness  to 
explain  the  known  facts  of  any  case.  It  is  by  such  a  cri- 
terion that  the  foregoing  theory  must  be  tried,  for  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  find  a  true  and  a  false  hypothesis 
equally  fitted  to  that  end. 

Of  the  sinking  of  the  Spirits,  Nausea,  Cramp, 

and  Spasms. 

The  virus  having  assimilated  to  itself  those  parts  of  the 
blood  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  thus  reinforced,  assimi- 
lates a  larger  portion,  and  this  progressive  operation  may 
be  sometime  going  forward  before  the  patient's  sensations 
are  much  affected  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  a  point*  to 
diminish  the  action  of  the  blood  on  the  nerves,  and  the 
consequent  re-action  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  blood, 
and  thus  to  lower  the  circulation,  he  begins  to  feel  un- 
comfortble,  his  spirits  sink,  the  brain  not  being  stimulated, 
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nausea  becomes  the  next  consequence,  and  his  stomach  is 
troubled.  The  disorder  advancing,  the  balance  and  reci- 
procity of  operation  in  the  arterial  and  nervous  systems 
being  destroyed,  the  circulation  is  so  far  lowered  that  the 
nerves  of  the  extremities  being  not  duly  acted  upon  by  the 
blood.  Cramps  immediately  ensue;  and  either  simultane- 
ously with  them  or  shortly  after,  the  stomach,  owing 
to  the  want  of  circulation,  and  the  due  stimulation  of  the 
brain^  is  seized  with  agonising  Spasms. 

Of  the  Excessive  Irritability  of  the  Stomach. 

Such  is  the  intimate  sympathy  that  exists  between  the 
brain,  stomach,  and  heart,  that  nothing  can  influence  one 
of  these  important  organs  without  producing  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  other  two.  It  is  owing  to  this  sympathy 
that  when  the  brain  ceases  to  be  duly  stimulated  by  the 
blood,  the  stomach  is  immediately  affected.  If  we  bear 
in  mind  likewise  that  in  this  complaint  the  nervous  system 
is  uninjured,  we  shall  then  see  the  reason  why  the 
stomach  is  so  violently  irritated.  That  which  at  first 
produced  simple  nausea,  has  now  caused  violent  sick- 
ness, and  the  irritability  is  further  exasperated  by  the  ex- 
treme congestion  which  prevails  around  it,  and  the  vio- 
lent efforts  made  in  vomiting.  That  affection  of  the  nerves, 
which,  had  it  occurred  in  the  brain  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  convulsions,  here  shews  itself  in  writhing  agony 
and  convulsive  spasms.  Ail  this  is  but  the  simple  conse- 
quence of  a  healthy  brain  suddenly  deprived  of  its  due 
stimulant,  the  vital  blood. 

Of  the  Icy  Coldness  of  the  Body, 

From  the  moment  the  disease  has  begun,  the  heat  of 
the  vital  blood  is  not  merely  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the 
portion  separated,  in  fact  by  being  decomposed,  but  is 
further  diminished  by  the  quantity  of  lifeless  fluid  in  the 
vessels,  and  the  proportionate  want  of  re-action  in  the 
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nerves,  as  well  as  by  cold  sweats  and  diminished  respira- 
tion, till  long  before  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  separated, 
the  coldness  of  the  body  has  got  to  a  point  it  never  reached 
since  the  patient  came  into  existence.  Indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  does  this  coldness  arrive,  that  some  have  declared 
that  it  exceeds  that  of  a  corpse  perfectly  cold.  An  effect 
accomitable  for  by  the  dampness  of  the  smface,  arising 
from  the  cold  sweats,  causing  a  rapid  absorption  of  heat 
from  the  hand  applied  to  the  body. 

Of  the  Sweating,  Purging^  and  Vomiting. 

As  soon  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood  has  been 
separated.  Nature  feeling  further  oppressed  by  a  dead  and 
useless  mass  of  fluid,  seeks  to  get  rid  of  it ;  the  finer  part 
has  nearly  all  passed  off  by  the  exhalents,  but  the 
grosser  is  still  to  be  rejected,  and  nothing  remains  but  that 
it  should  pass  by  those  very  portals  through  which  it 
entered  the  blood-vessels.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
feebleness  of  re-actioii  in  the  nerves,  all  secretion  of  the 
vessels  has  ceased,  and  in  this  passive  state  they  afford  no 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  Serum,  which  now  regurgi- 
tates through  them;  and  from  this  moment  the  whole 
animal  system  is  in  an  inverse  state.  The  fluid  thrown 
out  either  passes  by  stool  or  by  vomiting,  according  to  the 
spot  at  which  it  enters  the  alimentary  canal.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  alone  enables  the  patient  to  effect 
the  now  indispensable  action  of  vomiting ;  for  the  system 
is  fast  approaching  to  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  It  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  that  purging  often  precedes  for  some 
days  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  attack.  This  insidious 
form  of  the  complaint  has  its  good  and  evil  consequences. 
Some  it  may  put  on  their  guard,  and  prompt  them  to  have 
recourse  to  medical  aid  in  time ;  but  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  may  enfeeble  the  constitution  beyond  recovery. 
Its  presence  would  indicate  a  considerable  power  of  re- 
action struggling  with  the  complaint. 
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Of  the  suppression  of  Urine  and  Bile. 

The  process  of  secretion  in  the  kidnies  and  liver  being 
the  result  of  nervous  energy  it  must  be  clear  that  from  the 
moment  the  prostration  of  the  system  has  commenced  it 
must  be  diminished  in  degree,  and  as  soon  as  the  prostra- 
tion arrives  at  a  certain  point,  it  must  cease  altogether.  It 
is  owing  to  this  that  neither  urine  nor  bile  is  seen  to  pass 
in  what  is  thrown  off  by  the  patient,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
as  soon  as  the  system  begins  to  rally,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
re-action  commences,  both  these  secretions  make  their 
appearance.  It  may  be  asked,  why,  when  the  Serum  is 
separated  from  the  Crassamentum,  some  portion  does  not 
pass  off  by  the  kidnies  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
secretion  in  the  vessels  is  an  active,  and  not  a  passive 
process,  and  that  all  function  having  ceased,  the  powers 
of  life  are  in  abeyance.  When  the  gall-bladder  is  found, 
after  death,  full,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  all  the  cystic  bile  that  was  secreted,  preVious  to  the 
attack,  was  urged  into  its  receptacle.  The  urinary  bladder 
too,  no  longer  being  filled  by  its  proper  secretion,  owing  to 
the  suspense  of  function  in  the  kidnies,  suffers  the  same 
collapse  that  is  observed  in  all  the  other  vessels  that  are 
void  of  their  usual  contents,  and  is  found  shrivelled  up 
after  death. 

Of  the  JBlueness  of  the  Skin,  Pearly  Colour  of 
the  Tonin'ue,  and  Livid  Countenance. 

The  whole  mass  of  blood  tending  towards  the  stomach 
through  its  high  state  of  irritation,  and  congestion  being 
in  consequence  established  in  the  blood  vessels  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  fine  capillary  vessels  at  the 
surface  and  extremities  are  emptied,  and  any  blood  or 
Crassamentum  remaining  in  them,  owing  to  the  lowered 
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state  of  the  circulation  and  consequent  decline  of  respira- 
tion, has  lost  its  red  colour.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  through  which  is  seen  the  blue  colour  of  the  veins 
darkened  by  the  presence  of  blood  that  has  not  been  re- 
cruited by  respiration.  The  same  result  is  seen  in  infants 
in  whom,  awing  to  the  foramen  ovale  not  having  closed, 
respiration  has  not  commenced  after  birth.  The  livid 
countenance  results  from  the  same  cause ;  and  the  tongue 
assumes  a  pearly  hue  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 
its  fibre,  and  is  always  found  moist,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  febrile  symptoms. 

Of  the  Excessive  Thirst. 

From  the  moment  vomiting  begins  and  the  blood  collects 
round  the  stomach,  the  remoter  vessels  being  emptied, 
and  the  salival  glands  being  paralysed  and  without  the 
power  to  secrete  their  peculiar  fluid,  the  sensation  of  thirst 
is  felt,  and  the  desire  for  drink  becomes  most  urgent.  It 
may  however  be  doubted  whether,  during  the  progress  of 
the  disorder  up  to  the  moment  of  complete  collapse,  a 
single  drop  of  what  is  drunk  enters  the  system  When, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  separated  Serum  has  passed  ofF, 
the  absorbents  and  lacteals  resuming  in  some  degree  their 
tone  and  functions,  the  liquid  imbibed  by  them  is  assimi- 
lated with  the  Crassamentum,  and  the  first  step  to  return- 
ing health  is  the  consequence. 

Of  the  Shrivelled  Appearance  of  the  Tongue  and 

the  Extremities. 

The  stomach,  from  its  high  sensibility,  has  become 
by  its  agonising  sufferings,  the  Focus  of  the  disease; 
and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  tending  to  it,  the  blood 
vessels  around  are  filled  to  the  utmost,  while  those  of  the 
extremities  are  proportionably  emptied.    Owing  to  this 
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they  assume  a  shrivelled  appearance,  and  as  soon  as  the 
malady  has  in  some  degree  advanced  they  become  perfectly 
empty ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  hands,  feet,  face,  and  tongue 
having  nothing  to  fill  them  out,  collapse  together,  and  put 
on  an  appearance  such  as  has  never  been  vi^itnessed. 

Of  the  Shortness  of  the  Duration  of  the  Disease, 
and  the  Quickness  ivith  luhich  Vital  Function 
again  returns  in  the  Survivor. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
under  the  effects  described,  the  patient's  strength  must 
rapidly  decline,  and  we  must  look  simply  to  the  greater  or 
less  power  of  re-action  in  the  patient,  for  the  slow  or  rapid 
advance  and  termination  of  the  disease,  that  is,  for  the  en- 
tire separation  of  the  blood.  If  we  suppose  the  case  of 
a  person  bled  nearly  to  death,  we  could  not  expect  his 
perfect  recovery,  either  at  all,  or  under  a  very  long  period 
of  time,  for  almost  the  whole  mass  of  blood  has  to  be 
restored  ;  but  in  this  disease,  notwithstanding  he  is  much 
more  exhausted  than  in  the  former  case,  the  Crassamen- 
tum,  which  is  the  real  basis  of  the  blood,  remains,  and  as 
soon  as  the  process  of  Assimilation  begins  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  its  perfect  state  and  condition  of  healthy 
blood,  and  re-action  is  firmly  established.  The  assimilation 
too  is  proportionally  encreased,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
blood  having  acquired  its  former  quality,  and  the  nervous 
system  never  having  been  the  primary  seat  of  the  disorder, 
the  patient,  if  injudicious  medicines  and  nutriment  have 
not  been  taken,  is  restored  to  his  wonted  health. 

Of  the  Turgid  Stale  of  the  J3lood  Vessels  around 

the  Stomach. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  stomach  by  its 
high  state  of  sensibility,  and  its  being  the  chief  seat  of 
life,  has  become  the  Focus  of  the  disease,  and  owing  to 
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the  intensity  of  suffering  has  acquired  a  degree  of  irrita- 
bility which  causes  the  whole  circulation  to  tend  to  it  as 
its  proper  centre.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  such  distressing 
depression  is  felt  at  the  heart,  which  is  thus  deprived  of 
its  due  degree  of  stimulation.  On  inspection  after  death^ 
the  vena  cava  superior,  and  other  blood  vessels,  and  even 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  are  found  full  of  black 
viscid  blood,  which  had  been  congested  there  in  conse- 
quence of  diminished  function  in  that  organ.  The  mucous 
membranes  of  the  intestines  are  found  to  be  surcharged 
with  their  secretion  which  has  solely  resulted  from  spas- 
modic constriction  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Of  the  Prostration  of  Strength,  Weakness  of  the 
Voice,  and  Lowness  of  the  Pulse. 

As  the  separation  of  the  blood  advances,  its  heat  dimi- 
nishes ;  its  action  too  on  the  nerves,  and  the  re-action  of 
the  nervous  system,  on  the  circulation,  is  lowered  in  the 
same  ratio.  As  the  system  sinks,  nervous  energy  declining, 
the  strength,  voice,  and  pulse  become  feebler  and  feebler, 
till  a  total  prostration  ensues,  and  the  patient  either  gradu- 
ally rallies,  or  death  puts  a  period  to  his  sufferings. 

Of  the  Feeble  and  Troubled  Respiration. 

The  circulation  being  lowered  and  congestion  being 
firmly  established  round  the  stomach,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  lungs  ;  and,  as  its  sepa- 
ration advances,  acquiring  a  more  viscid  and  ropy  nature, 
it  lags  in  the  vessels,  and  the  patient's  distress  is  thus 
further  exasperated  by  the  uncertainty  and  decline  of  the 
most  essential  operation  in  the  animal  economy. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  analysis  has  been  given  the 
writer's  view  of  the  disease,  such  as  it  is  found  in  the 
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majority  of  cases.  Where  it  attacks  the  feebleness  of 
age  or  that  produced  by  disease,  the  symptoms  will  be 
mitigated  in  their  intensity  though  proportionally  rapid  in 
their  development,  and  equally  fatal  in  their  results. 
Many  other  symptoms  that  are  assigned  to  the  disorder,  are 
in  reahty  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  injudicious  medicines. 

Of  the  Cause  why  Medicines  do  not  act. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Serum  having  no 
other  outlet  but  the  lacteal  and  absorbent  vessels,  it  re- 
gurgitates through  them  owing  to  the  decline  of  Function 
arising  from  the  prostrate  and  passive  state  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  from  this  inverse  state  of  process,  that  no 
medicine  can  pass  through  them  into  the  circulation  and 
thus  rouse  the  re-action  of  the  nervous  system,  because 
the  absorbing  power  is  lost. 

Stimulants  too,  that  in  other  cases  immediately  take 
effect  and  cause  re-action  in  the  nerves,  no  longer  do  so, 
because  they  too  have  lost  their  strongest  auxiliary,  namely, 
the  natural  heat  of  the  blood,  which,  exciting  action  and 
muscular  energy  in  the  whole  course  of  the  sanguineous 
system,  from  the  heart  to  the  remote  extremity  of  the  fine 
capillary  vessels,  was  subsequently  encreased  by  the  re- 
action of  the  nerves,  to  which  its  heat  gave  additional 
sensibility. 

The  prostrate  state  of  the  system  in  this  disease  which 
paralyses  Function  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  cause  why 
medicines  administered  internally  have  failed  to  produce 
beneficial  results,  if  the  malady  has  advanced  to  the 
state  of  purging  and  vomiting,  and  therefore  points  out 
the  necessity  for  seeking  other  and  external  means  for 
exciting  re-action  in  the  system. 
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OF   THE   SYSTEMS  HERETOFORE 
FOLLOWED. 


The  next  branch  of  the  enquiry  naturally  refers  to  the 
systems  that  have  been  employed,  up  to  the  present  period, 
for  the  cure  of  this  unparalleled  disease. 

It  will  be  evident,  if  the  preceding  theory  of  the  com- 
plaint approaches  to  a  true  explanation  of  its  nature,  that 
how^ever  fit  the  medicines  employed  might  be  in  them- 
selves, yet,  owing  to  the  nature  of  Vital  Function  having 
been  left  out  of  consideration  in  treating  the  complaint, 
they  must  have  been  often  employed  in  proportions  un- 
suited  to  the  decline  of  strength  in  the  patient.  Indeed, 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  present  theory,  the  patient 
must  have  been  often  hurried  out  of  the  world  by  the 
very  means,  though  employed  with  the  best  intentions, 
taken  for  his  recovery.  The  boasted  success  that  has 
attended  the  most  opposite  and  irreconcilable  systems  of 
treatment  must  leave  no  doubt,  (no  matter  what  the  real 
source  of  the  complaint  is,)  that  Nature  has,  in  these  cases, 
triumphed  over  the  delusive  practice  of  the  medical  man, 
and  that  the  patient  has  sometimes  recovered  in  spite  of 
the  doctor.* 

It  is  in  fact  in  Therapeutics  that  all  medicines  only 
act  on  the  system  by  either  increasing  or  diminishing 
Function.    This  effect  may  be  produced  by  applying 


*  That  this  is  really  the  case  is  proved  almost  to  demonstration 
by  the  fact  that  each  practitioner  can  boast  of  nearly  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  cases  successfully  treated, — that  is,  that  every  system 
followed  was  equally  noxious  ! 
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one  or  both  of  two  classes  of  medicines,  viz.  those  that 
instantly  affect  the  nerves,  as  soon  as  they  are  applied,  or 
those  that  influence  them  more  slowly,  because  they  can 
only  do  it  by  being  carried  into  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently require  time.  Now  as  iin  intimate  sympathy 
exists  between  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  system,  it 
must  follow  that  health,  depending  on  their  just  balance,  as 
soon  as  one  is  materially  affected,  the  other  must  suffer  in 
the  same  proportion.  If  the  nerves  are  pretei  aaturally 
excited  or  deadened,  vascular  action  will  be  proportion- 
ably  accelerated  or  lowered. 

Should  the  blood  be  overheated  by  stimulating  food, 
medicine,  or  any  other  cause,  or  be  lowered  by  insufficient 
nutriment,  sedatives,  diminution  of  its  quantity  arising  from 
blood-letting  or  dissolution  of  its  parts,  the  nerves  will  be 
either  over  or  under-stimulated.  The  first,  or  stimulating 
effects,  will  infalUbly  produce  inflammatory  action  in  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  this  state :  the  latter,  or  sedative 
consequences  must  arise  in  every  constitution  subjected 
to  such  a  system  of  treatment.  Such  are  the  broad  con- 
sequences of  the  two  systems  of  over  and  under  stimula- 
tion. But  it  will  be  clear  that  there  must  be  many  grada- 
tions existing  between  them ;  and  all  medical  skill  con- 
sists in  knowing  such  gradations,  and  through  such  know- 
ledge, applying  the  remedy  in  its  proper  time,  and  in  its 
proper  quantity. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the  conside- 
ration of  any  particular  mode  of  treatment  that  has  been 
followed.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
on  some  of  the  most  common  and  powerful  medicines  that 
have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 
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OF  INEFFICACIOUS  REMEDIES. 

Of  Blood-letting. 

When  blood-letting  has  been  had  recourse  to  for  the 
disease  in  this  country,  it  was  with  the  view  of  relieving 
the  great  congestion  round  the  stomach.  But  as  the 
blood  in  the  vessels,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  in  a  ropy 
viscid  state,  it  does  not  seem  very  clear  how  any  relief  can 
arise  from  the  operation  ;  indeed  we  must  consider  that  a 
directly  opposite  effect  must  be  the  result ;  for  the  only 
blood  that  can  flow  on  venesection  must  be  that  which  is 
in  a  fluid,  that  is,  in  an  unchanged,  and  healthy  state ;  and 
consequently  the  loss  of  it  being  the  loss  of  so  much  re- 
maining strength  and  life,  (Axiom  xxii.)  will  further 
tend,  by  diminishing  respiration,  to  sink  the  patient,  and 
more  rapidly  hasten  the  state  of  prostration  to  which  he  is 
every  moment  advancing. 

Of  Calomel. 

When  the  disease  began  in  India,  the  first  thing  that 
excited  attention  was  the  absence  of  bile  in  what  was 
thrown  ofl"  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  From  this  it 
was  concluded  that  the  liver  was  out  of  order,  and  that 
the  great  thing  was  to  set  that  organ  actively  to  work. 
It  was  never  suspected  that  the  absence  of  bile  arose  from 
Suspended  Function,  and  that  Suspended  Function  itself 
was  but  a  consequence  of  the  prostrate  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  consequence  of  this  mistaken  view  large 
doses  of  calomel  were  administered,  even  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  grains  at  a  time.  Owing  to  the  less  injurious 
effects  of  calomel  in  a  warm  climate,  where  the  continual 
and  copious  flow  of  perspiration  renders  it  less  operative, 
and,  therefore,  comparatively  harmless,  the  habitual  dose 
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is  eight,  nine,  or  ten  grains.    It  will  not  therefore  excite 
much  surprise,  that  in  a  disease  when  there  were  such 
erroneous  views,  and  where  the  peril  was  imminent,  the 
common  dose  should  have  been  doubled.    But  when  we 
turn  our  attention  to  our  own  climate,  and  bear  in  mind  the 
noxious  effects  of  calomel  on  the  human  constitution,  but 
particularly  on  the  stomach,  through  which  it  must  pass, 
it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  Indian 
system  should  have  found  so  many  imitators.    The  ex- 
cessive use  of  calomel  has  always  been  the  opprobrium  of 
English  medical  practice.    The  object  of  medical  treat- 
ment ought  to  be  the  removal  of  disease  without  harm  to 
the  constitution.    But  when  such  an  abuse  in  the  use  of 
calomel  exists,  permanent  injury  must  arise  from  its  after- 
effects.   Fortunately,  in  the  complaint  of  which  we  are 
treating,  this  poison  was  generally  rejected  from  the  sto- 
mach in  common  with  everything  else  taken  by  the  patient. 
It  was  forgotten  that  all  medicine  is  in  itself  an  evil,  but 
that  between  the  two  evils,  namely,  disease  and  medicine, 
we  intend  to  take  the  least.  The  effect  of  even  three  grains 
of  calomel  upon  a  system  in  which  life  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  as  it  is  in  this  malady,  must  prove  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  constitution  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  recover 
from  the  disease.    If  anything  be  positive,  supposing  the 
previous  views  to  be  correct,  the  exhibition  of  calomel,  in 
any  shape,  is  altogether  uncalled  for  by  the  disease. 

Of  Opium  and  JBrandy. 

Whether  owing  to  the  first  mistake  that  identified  this 
disease  with  Cholera  Morbus,  or  to  the  presence  of  ago- 
nising spasms  in  the  stomach,  opium  in  a  sohd  or  liquid 
form  has  invariably  been  had  recourse  to  in  almost  every 
stage  of  the  complaint.  If,  however,  the  decline  of  power, 
from  the  first  moment  of  attack  to  the  entire  prostration 
of  strength  in  the  stage  that  has  been  called  collapse,  is 
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borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  just  doubt  whether 
the  sedative  effects  of  this  narcotic,  particularly  when 
given  in  large  doses,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  has  not 
in  every  respect  tended  to  exasperate  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  complaint.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  the  author* 
feels  he  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  an  accurate 
and  judicious  writer,  who  has  successfully  devoted  him 
self  to  the  investigation  of  the  medical  properties  of  drugs. 
In  speaking  of  opium,  he  says :  "  The  larger  the  dose 
is,  the  more  quickly  its  primary  action  is  extended  over 
the  whole  habit;  and  as  every  part  is  excited  nearly  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  the  general  consequejit  exhaustion 
must  necessarily  more  rapidly  Jollow  than  when  the  dose  is 
merely  sufficient  to  induce  a  degree  of  excitement,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  powers  of  the  system  on  which  it  operates. 
Hence  either  the  stimulant  or  the  sedative  effect  of  opium 
may  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  nature  of  the  dose  in  which 
it  is  exhibited ;  and  the  early  knowledge  of  this  truth 
might  have  saved  much  of  the  keen  controversy  which  this 
subject  at  one  period  occasioned."  Therefore  to  preserve 
its  stimulant  property,  the  dose  must  be  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  be  of  any  essential  use,  in  this  complaint.  If  this  me- 
dicine is  exhibited  to  allay  the  excessive  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  it  must  be  injudicious;  for  the  irritability  of  this 
organ  is  the  most  fortunate  symptom  in  the  complaint,  as 
it  alone,  in  the  prostrate  state  of  the  patient,  enables  him 
to  get  rid  of  the  Serum  that  has  passed  into  the  stomach. 

Opium  has  generally  been  combined  with  brandy,  in 
India,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  belief 
has  arisen  of  its  efficacy.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
brandy  was  the  real  agent,  which  by  rousing  the  sinking 
energy  of  the  constitution  arrested  the  progress  of  the 


•  See  the  Article,  Opium,  in  the  London  Dispensatory,  by  Mr.  A. 
T.  Thomson,  M.R.S.  &c.  a  highly  scientific  work 
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disease,  vvlien  its  efficacy  was  not  wholly  neutralised  by 
the  deadening  effects  of  the  opium.  As  the  cramps  and 
spasms  arise  from  diminished  heat  and  circulation  their 
relief  is  to  be  sought  for  in  removing  the  causes  to  whichr 
they  owe  their  existence. 

Of  Blisters^  Sinapisms,  Frictions,  Heat,  <^c. 

Blisters  have  been  frequently  employed  with  a  view 
to  the  cure  of  the  disease ;  but  as  they  require  time  to 
act,  and  are  only  partial  in  their  excitement,  owing  to 
their  being  applied  to  a  limited  part,  they  can  be  of 
little  or  no  use.  Under  the  depressed  state  of  the  system 
they  can  seldom  be  of  strength  sufficient  to  act  on  the 
surface  ;  and,  even  were  it  the  case,  thei/  cannot  raise  the 
skin  as  the  aqueous  part  of  the  blood  is  now  passing  off  by 
the  exhaling,  absorbing,  and  lacteal  vessels. 

Sinapisms  are,  for  nearly  the  same  reasons,  of  little 
use ;  for  the  capillary  vessels  being  empty,  sinapisms 
have  lost  their  best  auxiliary  which  is  the  natural  heat  of 
the  blood,  through  which  the  nervous  System  derives  its 
susceptibility,  and  re-action  cannot  in  consequence  be 
re-excited  by  such  very  slight  re-agents. 

Friction,  which  under  ordinary  cases  is  of  so  much 
service,  is  of  a  nature  too  feeble  to  excite  any  re-actioti 
when  the  circulation  has  nearly  ceased,  and  when  66n- 
gestion  exists  to  such  an  unprecedented  degree  round 
the  stomach. 

Of  the  Hot-Bath. 

The  hot-bath  was  highly  recommended  ^lt  one  time, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  drying  the  patient  after- 
wards, and  raising  him  in  his  helpless  state  from  a  thing 
so  awkward  as  the  bath,  as  much  heat  was  found  to  be 
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lost  as  gained  by  the  operation;  and  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  If  of  any  service,  it  should  be  employed  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  medicated  with 
some  strong  stimulant;  such  as  nitric  acid,  &c. 

The  essential  oils  can  be  of  no  use  unless  they  are 
administered  at  the  very  first  symptoms  of  the  attack. 

Whether  volatile  salts,  &c.  can  contribute  in  any  way, 
to  excite  re-action,  and  cheer  the  spirits,  in  this  disease, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

OF   EFFICACIOUS  REMEDIES. 

Of  the  Moxa,  Actual  Cautery,  Epitheniy  and 

Heat. 

The  Moxa,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  acts,  and 
its  highly  stimulating  power,  is  a  remedy  of  great  effi- 
cacy ;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  been  more 
frequently  employed. 

The  actual  Cautery,  for  the  same  reason,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  that  could  be  employed. 
But  it,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Moxa,  should  be  applied  at 
many  places  at  the  same  time.  The  great  object  should  be 
to  excite  a  general  re-action  of  the  system.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  applied  along  the  line  of  the  spine,  and 
transversely  from  it  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  buttocks, 
and  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

The  Epithem,  or  stimulating  lotion,  from  the  uniformity 
of  its  action,  cannot  but  prove  of  peculiar  benefit.  Per- 
haps no  better  can  be  employed  in  this  disorder,  than 
the  tincture  of  Cantharides ;  or  where  this  is  not  at  hand. 
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its  place  might  be  equally  well  supplied  by  the  tincture 
of  capsicum,  adding  a  little  vinegar  and  salt.  Chili  vine- 
gar, with  the  addition  of  a  little  brandy  and  salt,  might 
answer  in  its  place.  But  to  make  these  effectual  it  will 
be  indispensable  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  body  for 
their  exhibition  by  a  slight  excoriation,  which  might  be 
produced  by  friction  with  a  glove  of  rough  hair,  or  one 
covered  like  sand  paper ;  or  the  scarf-skin  may  be  laid  bare 
by  some  escharotic,  such  as  a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  &c. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  first  mode  of  preparation  is, 
that  it  will  have  no  after-effects,  but  will  admit  of  the 
easy  restoration  of  the  skin. 

Heatj  externally  and  internally  applied,  if  of  a  very 
high  temperature,  must  do  some  good,  but  even  its  power 
must  be  very  limited,  compared  to  its  ordinary  effects  on 
the  system,  owing  to  the  torpid  state  of  the  nerves  from 
the  decline  of  circulation. 

Of  the  Transfusion  of  Blood. 

The  state  of  a  patient  in  the  third  stage,  or  that  of 
collapse,  in  this  disease,  is,  in  so  many  points  of  view, 
analagous  to  that  of  a  person  expiring  from  loss  of  blood, 
that  it  is  surprising  that  the  transfusion  of  blood  has  hot 
been  oftener  employed.  It  can  be  of  no  use  till  the  whole 
of  the  Serum  has  passed  away,  and  the  stage  previous  to 
re-action  returned.  In  such  a  case  it  could  not  but  be 
useful  in  hastening  the  restoration  of  vital  function.  But 
the  necessity  of  depletion,  to  at  least  an  equal  extent,  must 
be  anticipated  as  a  probable  consequence  in  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  the  complaint. 

Of  Venous  Injection. 

The  idea  of  venous  injection  occurred  to  the  wnter 
long  before  it  was  conceived  to  be  of  such  sovereign  use,- 
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as  it  was  thought  to  be  at  one  time.  It  might  still  be  of 
great  benefit  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  emission  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  Hot-water,  of  120°  Fah., 
that  it  ought  to  be  used,  as  the  heat  it  would  commu- 
nieate  might  support  a  very  weak  system  till  re-action 
and  function  had  been  reestablished.  The  idea  of  super- 
seding Nature  in  the  process  of  Assimilation  ought  not  to 
have  been  entertained  for  a  moment. 

As  it  has  been  shewn  that  no  medicine  can  pass  through 
the  stomach  into  the  vascular  system,  it  is  a  question 
w^orlhy  of  serious  consideration  whether,  immediately/  after 
the  commencement  of  purging  and  vomiting,  some  active 
stimulant,  like  hot  water  and  ether,  might  not  be  injected 
into  the  veins  with  effect.  If  the  first  dose  should  excite 
warm  perspiration,  it  should  be  repeated  every  now  and 
then  to  maintain  re-action  till  the  whole  of  the  Serum, 
which  weighs  upon  the  springs  of  life  has  been  discharged 
from  the  system. 

No  fluid  ought  to  be  injected  under  120°  Fah,,  as 
the  coldness  of  the  body  itself,  independantly  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  Serum,  will  always  reduce  it  to  blood-heat, 
below  which  it  is  of  no  service.  Experience  alone  can 
teach  to  what  degree  of  heat  fluid  may  be  safely  injected. 
The  hotter  the  better  so  as  no  injmy  is  done  to  the  fibre. 

OF  THE  PULSE. 

Before  stating  what  we  conceive  should  be  the  mode  of 
treatment,  as  deducible  from  the  foregoing  views,  it  will 
not  be  without  its  use  to  keep  one  principle  steadily  in 
view,  namely,  that  every  individual  has  his  own  pulsation, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  medical  practitioner 
will  run  the  chance  of  making  the  most  grievous  mistakes. 
In  some  individuals  the  natural  pulse  is  as  low  as  fifty  ; 
while  in  others  it  ranges  even  as  high  as  eighty.  For 
feelings  compatible  with  good  spirits,  bodily  comfort,  and 
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the  due  exercise  of  reason,  each  individual  must,  (to  bor- 
row an  expression  employed  by  watch-makers,)  be  kept  -to 
his  own  rate  of  going.  If  the  pulse  is  quick,  it  either 
arises  from  too  much  heat  in  the  blood,  or  from  over  excite- 
ment in  the  nervous  system.  Should  it  be  too  low,  it  is 
produced  either  by  the  want  of  sufficient  heat  from  the 
blood,  or  by  the  sinking  and  exhaustion  of  the  nerves.  In 
the  case  of  which  we  are  treating,  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  last-mentioned  condition. 
Did  the  disease  advance  slowly,  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  system  by  due  stimu- 
lants and  nutrition,  gradually  administered.  But,  in  this 
malady,  it  is  a  race  between  disease  and  skill,  and  if  skill 
does  not  outstrip  the  disease,  the  patient,  unless  assisted 
by  Nature,  must  perish.  The  intention  then  of  treat- 
ment is  clear :  we  must  endeavour  to  increase  the  heat 
of  the  blood,  and  thereby  raise  the  circulation  to  the 
natural  pulse,  as  far  as  the  disease  will  admit ;  and 
where  that  is  insufficient,  nothing  then  remains  but  to 
endeavour  to  excite  the  latent  energy  of  the  nervous 
system.  But  in  making  this  last  effort,  the  utmost  care 
must  be  exerted  that  only  such  effects  are  produced  as 
will  be  under  future  control ;  and  that  the  consequences 
resulting  from  the  cure  are  not  more  to  be  apprehended 
than  death  from  the  disease. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  foregoing  views,  let 
us  suppose  a  person,  whose  natural  pulse  is  seventy. 
By  the  sudden  invasion  of  disease  the  pulse  is  lowered  to 
sixty.  All  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  excite  morbid  irrita- 
bility in  the  newes,  and  the  same  heat  of  the  blood  will, 
under  the  altered  relation  between  the  nervous  and  san- 
guineous systems,  produce  an  effect  that  may  raise  the 
pulse  to  seventy,  and  even  to  eighty,  ninety,  or  one  hun- 
dred. For  by  the  sympathy  that  exists  betwen  the  nervous 
and  arterial  systems,  the  heat  which  increases  the  action 
of  the  blood  will  proportionably  excite  the  sensibiUty  of 
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the  nerves,  and  their  subsequent  re-action  :  and  in  an  equal 
degree,  whatever  increases  nervous  irritability,  (morbid 
or  otherwise)  will,  in  the  same  ratio,  augment  vascular 
action,  and  the  effect  will  be  faithfully  indicated  by  the 
pulse.  But  in  this  disease  where  there  is  such  a  preter- 
natural depression  of  the  system,  from  the  presence  of 
the  separated  Serum,  and  its  consequent  power  of  absorbing 
heat,  owing  to  its  cold  and  lifeless  state,  such  a  re-action 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  shall  increase  the  pulse  to  any 
considerable  degree,  must  not  be  expected.  This  change 
cannot  be  .looked  for  till  the  blood-vessels  have  com-^ 
pletely  emptied  themselves  of  the  separated  Serum, 


OF  THE  MODE  OF  TREATMENT 
SUGGESTED. 


Having  thus  succinctly  stated  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  the  means  that  have  hitherto  been 
applied  to  arrest  its  course,*  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it 
is  possible,  with  such  appalling  disadvantages,  for  medical 
art  to  prove  of  any  avail  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
no  calamity  has  ever  afflicted  human  nature,  for  which  the 
human  understanding  has  not,  sooner  or  later,  found  either 
cure  or  mitigation.  The  Author  of  Nature  has  invariably, 
either  through  the  instrumentality  of  instinct  or  reason, 
suggested  the  means  by  which  the  evils  of  life  may  be 
either  averted  or  removed. 

In  the  preceding  views  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
demonstrate  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  stimulation  afforded 


*  Indeed,  it  may  be  conscientiously  doubted  whether  a  cure  has  ever 
been  effected  by  medical  art  after  the  disease  has  fully  declared  itself. 
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to  the  nervous  system  by  the  blood,  function  declines; 
and  the  patient  is  immediately  affected  by  the  melancholy 
train  of  effects  which  constitute  this  awful  disease.  To 
rouse  the  dormant  functions  of  the  system  must  therefore 
be  the  sole  object  of  the  medical  practitioner ;  and  even 
should  the  following  suggestions  prove  unavailing,  medi- 
cal art  should  direct  all  its  efforts  to  the  discovery  of  some 
external  stimulant  that  shall  supply  for  a  time  the  loss  of 
that  for  which  nature  has  established  the  sanguineous 
system.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  owing  to  the 
extensive  and  minute  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels 
throughout  every  part  of  the  body,  an  extent  of  surface 
is  gently  stimulated  (if  their  internal  coats  could  be  mea- 
sured) that  would  be  equal  to  many  square  feet;  and  yet 
for  this  universal  influence  the  substitution  has  been — a 
topical  blister ! 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  state  what  he  thinks  will, 
if  fairly  tried,  arrest  the  disease  ;  or,  if  that  should  fail, 
bring  the  patient  through  that  last  crisis,  which  has  been 
termed  collapse. 

Of  the  Firsty  or  Premonitory  Stage. 

As  soon  as  any  one  feels  lowness  and  nausea  and  has 
reason  to  fear  that  he  is  attacked  by  the  disease,  he  should 
take  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits.  If  this  produces  exhiliration, 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  But  should  he  still  feel  low 
and  uneasy,  a  second  should  be  taken  within  three  or  four 
minutes.  If  this  likewise  fails  to  cheer  him  up,  there  is 
considerable  reason  for  apprehension,  and  medical  aid 
should  be  instantly  summoned. 

Every  means  should  now  be  adopted  to  rouse  the  system ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  an  etherial  portion  of  a  powerful 
nature,  combined  with  strong  antispasmodics,  should  be 
administered  freely,  and  without  delay.  This,  if  given 
in  time,  will  in  all  probability  arrest  the  disease  ;  but  should 
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Cramps  and  Vomiting  ensue,  the  disease  is  established, 
and  the  second  stage  is  arrived ;  but  purgatives  should  in 
no  stage  of  the  complaint  be  administered,  as  they  could 
only  contribute  to  sink  the  system  still  lower. 

Of  the  Secondy  or  Virulent  Stage. 

Not  a  moment  is  now  to  be  lost.  The  exhibition  of 
medicines  internally  is  futile,  if  not  hurtful,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated  ;  but  water,  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  sup- 
port it,  should  be  given  him  to  drink.  This  will  in  some 
measure  relieve  the  spasms  of  the  stomach,  and  assist  in 
the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  fluid  with  which  it  \% 
loaded.  With  the  same  view,  hot-water,  of  120°  Fah., 
impregnated  with  an  antispasmodic  and  some  diffusible 
stimuli,  may  be  injected  into  the  bowels  and  bladder,  and 
there  secured.  It  ought  to  be  changed  as  often  as  it  may 
bp  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  temperature  to  blood-heat. 
It  may  prove  of  some  use,  as  owing  to  the  congestion 
being  around  the  stomach,  the  Serum  is  in  all  probability 
passing  off  by  the  absorbents  in  the  superior  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  consequently  some  fluid  may  pass 
into  the  vascular  system  by  the  absorbents  of  the  inferior 
portion.  A  tin  vessel,  shaped  like  ^  canteen,  and  covered 
with  flannel,  should  likewise  be  filled  with  boiling  water 
and  applied  to  the  stomach,  These  applications  may  in 
some  measure  mitigate  the  patient's  sufferings,  but  they,  as 
well  as  the  other  ^raeans  that  have  been  suggested,  can 
only  be  considered  as  palliatives  at  the  best. 

Two  modes  now  remain  to  rouse  the  nervous  system,  by 
which  alone  the  disease  can  be  arrested.  These  consist  in 
applying  either  the  Epithem  or  the  actual  Cautery  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  laid  down, 

By  one  or  other  of  these  two  modes,  the  nervous  system 
may,  in  all  likelihood,  be  roused  into  activity  ;  and  from 
that  moment  the  disease  will  be  arrested  by  its  re-action  ox\ 
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the  portion  of  the  blood  that  may  still  remain  in  a  healthy 
state.  But  an  immediate  return  of  strength  must  not  be 
expected.  This  can  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  healthy  blood  that  still  remains  unchanged.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  expected  is  the  return  of  heat  and  perspiration 
of  a  natural  kind.  Time  must  be  allowed  even  after  these 
healthy  results  for  the  lifeless  Serum  to  pass  from  the 
body;  and  the  means  of  exciting  re-action  must  be 
constantly  repeated. 

The  considerate  practitioner  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
disheartened  by  finding  that  re-action  and  strength  are 
not  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  applications  recom- 
mended. He  will  be  content  if  he  finds  a  mitigation  of 
suffering,  and  warm  diaphoretic  effects  to  ensue ;  and  en- 
couraged by  these  favourable  symptoms,  he  will  repeat 
his  efforts  with  the  same  care  he  would  shew  to  a  person 
recovering  from  drowning ;  till  the  system  has  disburdened 
^tself  of  the  Serum,  which  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  the  patjent's  distress. 

Should  the  disease  fail  to  be  arrested  by  such  means, 
it  must  inevitably  run  its  course,  till  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  has  been  separated,  and  the  Fibrin,  and  the  Aque- 
ous Fluid  have  been  ejected  from  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
When  this  period  arrives,  the  disease  is  at  an  end.* 

Of  the  Third  or  Prostrate  Stage. 

The  disease  having  now  preyed  upon  all  it  could  de- 
stroy, the  patient's  recovery  must  depend  upon  his  remain- 
ing stamina.    To  have  a  full  conception  of  his  situation. 


•  The  writer  waits  to  see  what  value  the  public  will  put  upon  liis 
opinions  before  he  suggests  a  new  and  simple  remedy,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one,  and  which  may  perhaps  prove  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
the  disease :  it  will,  however,  have  to  contend  with  a  strong  prejudice. 
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let  us  suppose  a  man  in  full  health  deprived  of  nearly  the 
whole  mass  of  his  blood  ;  it  is  clear  that  faintness  and  en- 
tire prostration  of  strength  must  be  the  result;  nor  could 
his  recovery  be  hoped  for  till  that  indispensable  fluid  had 
been  renewed.  How  many  days  it  would  require  to  effect 
this  object  is  uncertain;  and,  indeed,  if  the  quantity  of 
blood  removed  was  to  too  great  an  extent,  he  never  could 
rally  again.  All  medical  practitioners  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  reject  the  idea  of  exciting  Assimilation  by 
calomel,  opium,SLc.&,c.  Neither  would  they  think  of  hurry- 
ing on  the  recovery  by  nourishing  food,  as  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  patient's  prostrate  state,  his  stomach  would  instantly 
reject  the  oppressive  load  ,•  and  even  the  gentlest  stimulant 
would  madden  him  into  fever.  The  weakest  drinks  and 
broths,  and  the  lightest  and  least  exciting  nutriment, 
would  be  the  natural  resort  of  an  experienced  man.  All 
these  things  he  would  administer  in  small  quantities  at 
first,  and  gradually  increase  as  the  vis  vitse  returned ;  and 
by  such  a  moderate  course  he  would  once  more  restore  the 
patient  to  his  wonted  health. 

Yet  what  is  the  case  we  have  here  imagined  to  that  of 
the  patient  who  has  gone  through  all  the  agony  of  suffer- 
ing attendant  on  this  disease  ?  He  is  still  weaker,  and  still 
more  prostrate  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  length  and 
violence  of  his  sufferings ;  and  yet  it  has  been  expected, 
with  an  absurdity  beyond  parallel,  to  restore  a  patient  at 
any  moment  of  the  malady  to  his  usual  strength ;  and 
it  has  further  been  expected,  even  at  this  last  crisis,  that 
he  should  bear  medicines  that  would  have  destroyed  a 
Milo  or  a  Hercules. 

Fortunately  the  patient  in  this  disease  has  still  one  ad- 
vantage left  him  over  the  case  that  has  been  imagined: 
the  basis  of  the  blood,  the  Crassamentum,  still  remains,  and 
has  not  lost  its  vitality.  This  is  the  cause  why  recoveries 
from  such  a  state  of  prostration  are  so  rapid ;  and  that 
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those  who  had  almost  entered  the  portals  of  Death  are 
able,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  to  return  to  their 
accustomed  avocations. 

Let  these  views  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  true  course  to 
follow  will  be  evident.  As  soon  as  the  patient  has  ceased 
to  eject  white  fluid,  he  should  be  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
warm  blankets,  and  heat  should  be  communicated  to  him 
in  every  possible  form.  For,  be  it  remembered,  that  all 
the  clothing  in  the  world  will  not  warm  a  statue,  and  that 
blankets  are  merely  bad  canductors  which  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat,  and  may  as  effectually  keep  it  out  of  his 
body  in  the  patient's  present  cold  state,  as  keep  it  in,  when 
he  is  warm. 

Nature  should  be  allowed  to  rest  after  the  cruel  agonies 
the  patient  has  endured ;  and  the  least  stimulating  of  all 
liquids,  plain  water,  should  be  given  to  him  to  drink  as 
qften  as  he  calls  for  it,  and  this  maybe  followed  by  barley 
water.  The  moment  nature  is  a  little  relieved  by  rest. 
Function  will  be  restored,  and  the  first  step  to  recovery 
has  been  made.  Digestion  having  now  recommenced, 
Assimilation  follows,  and  healthy  chyle  is  added  to  the 
Crassamentum,  part  of  which  being  again  converted  into 
healthy  blood,  action  and  re-action  are  faintly  established. 
Every  hour  now  adds  fresh  vigour  to  the  system,  some- 
thing more  nutritive  than  mere  barley-water  is  required  ; 
and  if  this  is  given  of  a  kind  proportioned  to  the  patient's 
weakness,  the  cure  goes  on  rapidly  and  steadily ;  and  in  a 
few  days  he  will  be  restored  to  his  usual  health. 

If,  however,  his  system  is  loaded  with  medicines  and 
improper  food,  he  is  hurried  at  once  into  the  other  world ; 
or  he  is  assailed  by  fever,  which  may  have  the  same  terrjii- 
nation.  Or  if  recovered,  owing  to  improper  medicines^  he 
bears  about  a  shattered  frame  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
afflicted  with  sufferings  that  would  have  made  death  a 
blessing. 

The  prudent  practitioner,  when  called  in,  will  judge  from 
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•the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  the  quantity  of  Serum  he  has 
rejected,  and  the  time  he  has  suffered,  whether  the  entire 
separation  of  the  blood  has  taken  place.  If  he  has  reason 
to  think  that  this  is  the  case,  he  will,  of  course,  feel  the 
necessity  of  leaving  his  cure  to  Nature  and  good  nursing. 
All  stimulants  except  heat,  and,  perhaps,  an  injection  into 
the  veins  of  hot  fluid,  would  be  pernicious.  Any  attempt 
to  excite  re-action  in  a  patient  in  this  stage  of  the  complaint 
would  be  absurd,  and  could  only  produce  rigor  and  after- 
fever.  His  cure  must  now  depend  upon  the  returning 
powers  of  Assimilation  :  and  if  he  has  not  tenacity  of  life 
to  wait  for  the  renovation  of  the  blood,  death  must  ensue. 


OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE  LIABLE  TO  THE 

DISEASE. 

The  writer  hopes  that  though  he  is  now  entering  upon  a 
subject  that  has  been  but  little  attended  to,  so  much  has 
been  rendered  clear  by  the  axioms  laid  down,  and  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  them,  that  he  will  be  able,  by  a 
little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  to  prove,  to  demon- 
stration, that  there  are  general  and  undeviating  laws, 
which  govern  the  progress  of  the  nialady,  and  render  one 
individual  more  liable  to  its  invasion  than  another.  His 
object  is  now  to  prove,  that  those  alone  are  liable  to  the 
disease  in  whom  there  exists  a  poverty  of  blood  ;  that 
is,  whose  blood  is  inadequate  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
excite  sufficient  Action  in  the  nervous  system. 

The  proposition  here  enounced  may  be  considered  as 
very  simple,  but  it  is  in  truth  one  of  some  complication,  for 
it  involves  the  consideration  of  the  varying  relation  that 
exists  between  the  action  of  the  blood  and  the  re-action  of 
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tlie  nerves, — a  relation  so  fluctuating  that  it  may  vary  more 
than  once  even  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  But  this 
fact  will  be  rendered  more  evident  by  a  practical  view  than 
by  the  most  subtle  process  of  reasoning. 

Let  us  suppose  an  individual,  in  perfect  health  and 
strength,  suddenly  deprived  of  his  wonted  and  necessary 
food,  and  fed  upon  diet  of  a  less  stimulating  quality  than 
that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  the  immediate 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  blood  previously  in  his 
system,  and  the  new  blood  assimilated  from  his  insufficient 
food,  would  be  both  poorer  in  quality  and  less  abundant 
in  quantity  than  would  be  requisite  for  the  due  stimulation 
of  his  nervous  system.  He  would,  in  consequence,  feel 
low,  appear  pale,  and  be  unequal  to  the  same  effiarts  as 
before.  A  person  in  this  condition  would  suffer  from  po- 
verty of  blood,  or,  in  fact,  a  state  of  the  sanguineous  sys- 
tem, which  is  inadequate  to  excite  the  due  re-action  of  the 
nerves,  and  would  therefore  be  predisposed  to  the  disease 
termed  Cholera.  Let  us  suppose  that  while  in  this  state 
his  nervous  system  became  excited  by  any  cause,  physical 
or  moral,  the  relation  between  the  sanguineous  and  nervous 
system  would  be  immediately  altered,  and  the  same  blood 
(without  giving  him  an  increase  of  strength,)  being  now 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  nervous  system  to  due  action,  he 
would  no  longer  feel  low,  or  appear  pale,  and  the  apparent 
poverty  of  blood  would  disappear:  for  it  is  clear  from  this 
view,  that  it  is  but  a  relative  state  ;  and  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  blood  as  an  agent  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  animal  economy,  will  always  vary  with  the  fluctuations 
of  nervous  irritability.  This  fact  will  be  rendered  still 
clearer  by  another  illustration. 

Let  us  suppose  the  same  individual  in  perfect  health 
and  strength,  and  in  whom  there  has  been  no  change  ot 
diet,  but  whose  feelings  are  strongly  worked  upon  by 
lowering  passions.  Such  a  person  would  soon  find,  from 
the  weakened  state  of  his  nerves,  that  he  was  more  easily 
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excited  by  external  causes  than  formerly,  but  he  would  also 
feel  a  greater  desire  for  stimulating  food  and  drink  to  make 
his  feelings  at  all  comfortable  to  himself.    Such  a  result 
would  certainly  immediately  ensue,  but  he  would  find  the 
relief  not  merely  temporary,  but  that  after  the  first  effects 
had  gone  off,  he  was  worse  than  before.    An  individual 
in  this  condition  would,  in  spite  of  all  the  stimulants  he 
could  take,  have  poverty  of  blood,  and  would  be  therefore 
liable  to  Cholera.    But  we  will  suppose  that  by  this  perni- 
cious course  he  could,  by  any  means,  succeed  in  giving  a 
permanent  excitement  to  his  nervous  system,  he  would  find 
his  stamina  altogether  undermined  j  no  power  to  stand  or 
walk  for  any  length  of  time ;  in  short,  no  power  to  make 
any  considerable  exertion  of  body  or  mind.    In  this  dis- 
eased and  depraved  state  of  the  nervous  system,  he  would, 
in  addition  to  many  other  new  and  morbid  sensations,  be 
distressed  by  a  sense  of  heat,  and  would  seek  and  find  relief 
from  cold  in  every  form,  and  no  longer  suffering  from  po- 
verty of  blood,  he  would  not  be  liable  to  Cholera  ;  for  the 
nerves,  owing  to  their  morbid  irritability,  would  then  in- 
tensely re-act  upon,  and  be  excited  by  the  lowest  state  of 
that  fluid,  and  its  heat  would  then  be  sufficient  to  excite 
re-action  in  the  nerves,  and  to  carry  on  the  functions  of 
life  in  a  new  and  modified  degree. 

When  a  robust  man  becomes  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
no  other  can  become  so,  he  feels,  as  soon  as  the  effects  of 
his  last  dram  are '  worn  off,  low  and  uneasy,  and  he  seeks, 
by  a  fresh  fillip,  to  excite  those  agreeable  sensations,  with- 
out which  life  would  be  a  burden  to  him.  Hence  his  health 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation ;  he 
is  alternately  plus  and  minus.  When  in  the  latter 
state,  or  suffering  from  poverty  of  blood,  he  will  be  sus- 
ceptible of  Cholera ;  and  he  will  be  the  more  liable  to  its 
attack  from  the  increased  chances  of  imprudent  exposure 
during  his  fits  of  insensibility. 

But  not  to  overlook  any  possible  general  view  which  may 
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serve  as  an  illustration,  let  us  suppose  an  individual  in 
perfect  health  and  tranquilhty  suddenly  provoked  to  angers 
the  consequence  would  be  that  his  nervous  system  being 
instantly  excited  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  its  re-action 
would  be  extreme,  and  the  circulation  being  proportionally 
increased,  he  would  lose  his  self-possession,  and,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  "  his  blood  would  boil  in  his  veins." 
This  expression,  however,  is  perfectly  erroneous ;  for  were 
his  blood  increased  in  heat,  it  would  relieve  itself  by  pers- 
piration, and  preserve  the  temperature  called  "  blood- 
heat."  The  true  solution  is,  that  in  the  highly-excited 
state  of  his  nerves,  the  due  relation  between  his  san-' 
guineous  and  nervous  system  being  altered,  the  latter  iff 
over-stimulated  by  what  was  previously  only  sufficient  to 
produce  healthy  action  when  it  was  in  a  quiet  and  tran- 
quil state;  and  to  which  it  would  again  return  as  soon 
as  the  paroxism  subsided. 

For  an  opposite  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  person  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state,  suddenly  affected  by  sorrow.  His 
nerves  being  instantly  depressed,  they  will  not  duly  re- act 
upon  the  sanguineous  system,  and  his  circulation  being 
lowered,  he  will  lose  his  energy  and  strength,  appear  pale, 
and  will  then  suffer  from  the  state  called  poverty  of  blood. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  sorrow,  he  was  affected 
by  something  which  caused  a  sensation  of  horror.  In  this 
state,  re-action  being  for  the  time  almost  suspended,  his 
circulation  will  nearly  cease,  owing  to  the  complete  depres- 
sion of  his  nerves,  and,  to  use  another  common  but  errone- 
ous phrase,  "  his  blood  would  curdle  in  his  veins."  In  this 
last  condition  it  is  clear  he  would  be  liable  to  Cholera. 

The  influence  exercised  by  pleasure  and  care  in  exciting 
the  constitutions  of  those  of  delicate  organization,  particu- 
larly after  the  age  of  puberty,  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  that  depressed  state  of  the  system  which  consti- 
tutes poverty  of  blood ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
consider  such  individuals  with  the  same  attention  as  those 
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of  a  robust  habit  of  body,  yet  still  some  general  observa- 
tions will  not  be  misplaced. 

In  countries  of  high  civilization,  the  number  of  delicate 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  is  greatly  increased.  In- 
deed, so  true  is  this  fact,  that  if  the  proportion  could  be 
exactly  ascertained,  it  might  serve  as  a  scale  for  the  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  of  the  consequent  extent  of  the 
artificial  conveniences  of  life,  which  are  at  once  its  effect 
and  cause.  In  such  countries  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Cholera  has  been  always  very  partial,  almost  entirely  limit- 
ing its  attacks  to  the  poory  and  passing  over  the  rich, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  which  may  be  considered  merely  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.*  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious,  for  in  the  poorer  classes  are  found  those  who  per- 
form all  the  laborious  operations  of  society,  and  they  must 
consequently  be  of  robust  natures ;  while  in  the  rich  we 
have  those  who,  from  their  parents  being  always  under 
strong  physical  and  moral  excitement,  are  born  and  reared 
in  delicacy^  and  who  consequently  more  or  less  diverge 
from  the  strength  of  the  mere  animal  type.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  broad  distinction  isy  that  the  robust,  being 
under-fed,  are  subject  to  poverty  of  blood ;  while  the  rich 
and  intellectual  classes  being,  from  their  habits  of  life,  and 
the  increased  and  increasing  delicacy  of  their  organization, 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement,  can  scarcely  ever  be  said 
to  have  their  nervous  and  sanguineous  systems  in  that 
relation  which  constitutes  that  peculiar  state  that  is  com- 
monly termed  poverty  of  blood. 

The  diminished  proportion  iii  which  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  attacked  in  every  country  where  the  dis- 


•  Such  exceptions  are  explicable  by  the  very  pviiicipl6s  here  lai(f 
down,  for  there  must  be  found  individuals  in  the  very  highest  classes  of 
society,  just  as  strong  and  coarse  as  in  the  very  lowest.  Extremes 
meet ;  and  the  richest  and  the  poorest  classes  are  those  whc  have  the' 
fewest  cares. 
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ease  has  appeared,  is  entirely  owing  to  their  greater  delicacy 
of  organization,  and  the  higher  degree  of  susceptibility> 
and  consequent  irritability  of  their  nervous  systems. 

It  was  remarked  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  Europe,  that  it  grew  milder  as  it  came  westward, 
and  its  diminished  virulence  in  England  confirmed  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  which  was  simply  tantamount  to 
the  fact,  that  its  violence  decreased  as  it  approached  the 
Focus  of  civilization  and  comforts.  By  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  care,  and  the  spread  of  the  artificial  conveniences 
of  life,  children  of  extreme  delicacy  are  reared  in  England 
that  would  perish  in  any  other  country ;  and  these  are  to 
become  the  parents  of  offspring  still  more  delicate  than 
themselves !  The  women  of  England  are  of  singular 
delicacy  ;  and  even  the  female  servants  of  this  capital  may 
be  adduced  as  instances  of  the  effects  of  civilization  in 
spreading  weakness  to  an  extent  unknown  any  where  else* 

It  may  be  broadly  and  fearlessly  stated,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  in  this  country,  but  particularly  fe- 
males and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  whose  frail 
existence  is  solely  preserved  from  destruction  by  unusual 
care  and  minute  attention  to  every  passing  sensation* 
Such  individuals  are  the  wretched  victims  of  various  dis- 
eases, but  of  which  consumption,  insanity,  affections  of  the 
glands,  the  spine,  the  hip,  as  well  as  white  swellings  of  the 
knee,  afford  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  instances.  They 
may  be  compared  to  those  delicate  plants  which  are  pre- 
served in  hot-houses,  and  which,  like  them,  can  only  be 
safely  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  when  neither  cold  nor 
damp  is  to  be  apprehended.  Persons  in  this  state  are  un- 
known in  any  other  country  besides  our  own*  It  is  owing 
to  the  effects  of  weakness  requiring  unusual  comforts,  and 
the  indulgence  in  these  again  increasing  the  tendency  to 
weakness,  that  we  seem  to  bid  fair  to  become  a  nation  of 
valetudinarians. 

D 
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Though  it  may  be  stated  that  each  nation  has  its  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other, 
yet  it  must  likewise  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  always 
to  be  found  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  in  every 
country.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  investi- 
gation of  this  important  point  of  inquiry,  yet  it  may  be 
stated  that  these  deviations  from  general  laws  are  referable 
to  the  MIXTURE  OF  RACES,  which,  owing  to  the  extended 
intercourse  between  nations,  that  are  even  widely  separated, 
tends  to  unite  together  the  most  opposite  qualities ;  and  is 
of  itself  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  Physician  being 
something  more  than  a  mere  follower  of  prescribed  ^or- 
mulce.  Thus  the  same  medicine  that  might  be  safely,  and 
perhaps  beneficially,  administered  to  the  weakly  descend- 
ant of  the  fair  and  phlegmatic  Goth,  would  perhaps  prove 
most  pernicious  to  the  strongest  offspring  of  the  dark  and 
fervid  Celt.  These  distinct  races,  to  be  sure,  may  be  con- 
sidered, at  least  in  Europe,  as  the  extremes  in  the  scale  of 
temperament,  but  in  the  gradations  that  approach  to  the 
centre,  criteria  might  be  pointed  out  to  the  careful  ob- 
server of  nature,  which  would  serve  as  guides  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  constitutions. 

Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  there  is  no 
nation  of  Gothic  *  descent  of  colder  temperament  than 
the  English  ;  nor  is  there  one  of  Celtic  origin  more  wann 
than  the  Irish.f    We  have  thus  the  means  of  seeing  prac- 


*  The  word  Gothic  is  here  used  as  a  generic  term,  for  want  of  a 
better.  Indo -Germanic  has  been  lately  introduced,  but  it  asserts  more 
than  has  been  proved. 

f  The  great  havoc  committed  by  this  malady  in  France,  the  natives 
of  which  are  of  Celtic  origin,  might  be  adduced  as  invahdating  these 
views.  Moral  and  physical  reasons  exist  in  abundance  to  shew  that  tlie 
inhabitants  of  its  toions  are  always  in  a  state  of  over  or  under  excite- 
ment. 
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tical  illustrations  of  all  that  has  been  just  said.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  is  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  soil  of  both  coun- 
tries, that  we  are  to  look  for  a  solution  of  these  two  facts. 
The  cold,  damp,  and  clayey  soil  of  this  country,  and  its 
fens,*  have  given  increased  coldness  to  the  temperament  of 
the  stubborn  followers  of  Heno-ist  and  Horsa;  while  to  the 
bituminous  bog  and  the  lime-stone  strata  of  Ireland  are  \vc 
to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  warmth  of  temperament  that 
distinguishes  that  nation  beyond  any  other  of  Celtic  origin. 
It  was  remarked,  long  ago,  by  Spen.-.or,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  English  settlers  soon  out-irished  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  in  all  their  peculiar  traits  of  national 
character  ;  a  circumstance  that  is  alone  resolvable  by  the 
supposition,  that  the  soil  has  a  great  effect  in  modifying  ori- 
ginal constitution-  for  this  effect  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  sympathy,  and  still  less  to  insular  position. 

It  is  to  this  warmth  of  temperament  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  fact,  that  notwithstandino;  the  wretched  fare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ill-fated  country,  the  Cholera  made, 
on  the  whole,  so  little  havoc.  It  mioht  have  been  reason- 
ably  expected  that  it  would  have  swept  off  almost  a  fifth 
of  a  population  scantily  fed  on  potatoes  alone. 

All  that  has  been  said  on  the  present  point  of  inquiry 
will,  it  is  hoped,  shew,  that  the  disorder  can  only  attack 
those  who,  though  naturally  robust,  have  been  depressed 
by  mental  or  physical  distress ;  that  it  passes  over  those 
of  delicate  organization  altogether ;  and  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  assails  the  person  of  a  cold  rather  than  a  warm 
temperament.  Its  ravages  will  consequently  be  greatest  in 
countries  where  the  accommodations  of  life  are  but  few, 


•  Even  among  those  who  may  be  presimicd  to  be  equally  descended 
from  Saxon  ancestors,  a  difference  of  constitution  may  be  observed  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  fenny  and  dry  parts  of  England. 
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and  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  indifferently  fed  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  will  always  assail  the  poor  rather  than 
the  rich  in  every  country,  as  it  generally  is  among  them 
alone  that  that  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the 
system  takes  place,  which  constitutes  the  relative  condition, 
called  POVERTY  of  blood. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


The  disease  has  thus  been  shewn  to  arise  from  the  coa- 
gulation of  the  blood,  whifch  separates  it  into  its  two  com- 
ponent parts,  the  Crassamentum  and  the  Serum.  From  the 
moment  this  separation  begins  till  it  is  complete,  Circula- 
tion and  Respiration  proportionally  decline;  and  Heat 
being  no  longer  generated,  Function  and  Secretion  cease, 
and  Cramps  are  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  separated 
Serum  being  a  lifeless  mass,  the  system  seeks  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  there  being  no  other  outlet  than  the  now  prostrate 
lacteals  and  absorbents,  it  passes  through  them  without 
any  impediment  into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  which 
it  is  ejected  by  vomiting  and  purging.  As  all  Function 
has  ceased,  no  Urine,  Bile,  or  Saliva  is  secreted ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  and  because  the  Serum  is  regurgitating 
through  them,  no  medicines  can  pass  by  the  lacteals  and 
absorbents  into  the  vascular  system.  The  stomach,  from  its 
high  sensibility,  and  there  being  no  blood  to  stimulate  the 
brain,  has  now  acquired  a  degree  of  irritability  that  causes 
all  the  fluid  contents  of  the  vascular  system  to  be  congested 
round  it ;  and  the  extremities  being  in  consequence  totally 
emptied,  assume  the  shrivelled  and  collapsed  appearance 
remarked  in  this  disease.  Owing  to  the  heart  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  return  of  blood,  (Axiom  liv.)  extreme 
sinking  ensues,  and  the  hypochondriac  region  being,  for 
the  same  reason,  gorged  with  that  fluid,  the  most  melan- 
choly depression  (Axiom  Liii.)  seizes  the  sufferer. 
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Circulation  and  Respiration  having  nearly  ceased  from 
the  time  the  separation  of  the  blood  had  considerably  ad- 
vanced, the  red  particles  proportionably  disappear,  and  the 
fine  capillary  vessels  being  more  completely  emptied  than 
could  possibly  be  effected  by  any  system  of  depletion,  the 
skin  has  lost  its  usual  hue,  and  assumes  a  blue  tint,  from 
disclosing  the  natural  colour  of  the  minute  veins.  As  soon 
as  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  separated,  the  disease,  having 
nothing  more  to  prey  upon,  h  at  an  end.  Utter  prostration 
has  now  arrived,  and  this  stage  has  been  called  collapse. 
Nature  is  still  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  Serum  which  en- 
cumbers life;  and  owing  to  the  outlets  through  which  it 
has  to  pass  being  so  minute,  this  operation  is  necessarily  a 
work  of  time.  Till  the  Serum  has  passed  off,  the  system 
cannot  rally ;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  if  the  patient's 
strength  has  not  been  altogether  undermined  by  the  disease, 
there  is  a  call  for  nourishment.  Digestion  now  returns. 
Assimilation  begins  again ;  and  the  Crassamentum,  which 
is  the  real  basis  of  the  blood,  being  left,  and  the  nerves 
being  as  sound  as  ever,  because  they  were  not  the  primary 
seat  of  the  disease,  the  blood  is,  by  the  new  production  of 
Serum,  once  more  restored  to  its  healthy  state ;  and  the 
patient  becomes,  if  not  injudiciously  treated,  as  well  in  four 
or  five  days,  as  he  was  previous  to  the  attack  of  the 
disease. 

The  system  of  treatment,  from  the  foregoing  views,  is 
therefore  clear.  No  purgatives  ought  to  be  given,  as  they 
would  sink  the  system  still  lower.  Strong  stimulants  and 
antispasmodics  should  be  administered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease;  if,  however,  vomiting  has  com- 
menced, the  internal  exhibition  of  medicines  cannot,  from 
the  cessation  of  all  Function,  be  of  the  slightest  use.  Exter- 
nal means  must  now  be  had  recourse  to  in  time ;  but  if  the 
entire  mass  of  blood  has  been  separated,  they  too  are  use- 
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less;  and  beyond  supporting  the  patient  by  the  injection 
of  some  warm  fluid  into  the  veins,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
medicine  should  be  attempted.  Nature,  good  nursing,  and 
the  patient's  own  stamina  can  now  alone  befriend  him  till 
new  Serum  is  added  to  the  Crassamentum,  and  liquid 
blood  is  formed,  when  he  is  once  more  restored  to  health  ; 
but  if  not,  he  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

The  disease,  further,  is  shewn  to  attack  those  only 
whose  nervous  system  has  been  enfeebled  by  any  of  the 
causes  laid  down  in  the  Axioms  from  vi  to  xii.  and  is 
innoxious  to  those  in  robust  health,  or  of  delicate  organi- 
zation. 


THE  END. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In  carrying  this  treatise  through  the  press,  it  has  struck 
the  writer,  that, in  addition  to  the  article  "Of  the  Highly 
Contagious  Nature  of  the  Disease,"  which  has  been  pro- 
mised in  the  Introduction,  there  are  some  other  points  of 
great  interest,  which  are  worthy  of  a  separate  Discussion ; 
and  these  he  proposes  to  treat  of  hereafter.  They  are  as 
follows ; 

Of  the  Reason  why  the  Disease  does  not  Recom- 
mence, 

Of  the  Reason  of  the  long,  continued  Rigidity  of  the 
Fibre  after  the  Appearance  of  Death. 

Of  the  Prophylactic  Course  best  ftted  to  avert  the 
Disease. 

These  are  questions  of  great  moment ;  but  the  last  is 
eminently  so,  as  in  addition  to  the  interest  that  it  must 
be  of  to  every  individual,  it  acquires  a  transcendant  import- 
ance as  influencing  commercial  and  maritime  intercourse, 
and  the  safety  of  our  fleets  and  armies  in  particular. 
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